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THE DEBUT OF ROMEO COATES. 
Purine my second season onthe stage 
where appeared an announcement in 
the bills that shook the city of Bath 
to its foundation ; it was like the 
precursor of another volcanic erup- 
tion—‘* Romeo, by an amateur of 
fashion.” The personage who creat- 
ed this sensaticn bore for ever after- 
wards, throughout life, the designa- 
tion of ‘“* Romeo Coates.” He had 
figured at the Countess of Belmour’s, 
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him in to give, at the York Hotel, 
most expensive entertainments, and 
at one party where I was present they 
insisted on his mounting upon the 
table covered with decanters and 


| glasses, that he might give a speci- 


one of the exclusives at Bath, and | 


in all the fashionable parties; in a 
word, indeed, he was the lion of the 


day. He emanated from one of the | 


West India Islands, wealthy, and on 
all occasions wore brilliants of the 
first water, and if nothing else at- 
tracted, assuredly his diamond buc- 
kles did so. Even in a place like 
Bath, ennui will step in occasionally, 
and in the present emergency he was 
looked upon as a Godsend. He was 
followed, courted, fooled, and 
fleeced to the top of his bent. Al- 
though generally reserved in his ex- 


penditure, the sprigs of fashiondrew | 


men of his skill in the small sword 
and display his fignre to every ad- 
vantage. One of the party, Bacchi 
plenus, became his opponent, and 
the result was the destruction of a 
most superb chandelier, 

The day for his public appearance 
arrived, andthe doors were beset at 
an early hour by those who had not 
been fortunate enough to secure 
places at the box office. Box admit- 
tance was paid by crowds of gentlee 
men, to enable them, by jumping 
over, to secure places in the pit; 
crowded out from their usual resort, 
men of rank and distinction did not 
disdain to gratify their curiosity even 
in the gallery. The fever of excite- 
ment was at its height when the gen- 
tle Romeo appeared, dressed in the 
most fantastical and absurd style—of 
course the suggestion of his fashion- 
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able friends—and wearing diamonds, 
it was said, to the value of some 
thirty thousand pounds. I was one 
of his instructors, and entered into 
the folly with a keen appetite for the 
ridiculous. It was not expected that 
his performance would be tolerated 
through the five acts, and I was o- 
bliged to be dressed for the character 
in order to finish the part—but no, 
the appetite grew by what it fed on, 
and when it came to the dying scene 
a burst of mock enthusiasm rang 
from all parts of the house, and he 
was universally encored. He bowed 
most graciously when Juliet (Miss 
Jamieson) was lying near the tomb, 
not. dead—but literally in convul- 
sions of laughter. Oranges were 
thrown on the stage, with a request 
that he would not hurry, but refresh 
himself before he recommenced his 
death ; he kissed hands to the ladies 
m graceful acquiescence to their 
wishes, and deliberately sucked two 
oranges: his second death was infi- 
nitely more extravagant than the 
first, and drew down repeated bra- 
voes and asecond encore; this how- 
eVer was not complied ‘with, and 
showers of bouquets fell upon the 
stage and closed one of the most ex- 
traordinary exhibitions that ever oc- 
curred in a national theatre.—Mnr. 
Axszorr’s Postiumous Papers, 


DRURY LANE. 
Monday—Bohemian Girl, Devil in Love 
Tnesday.— os My wite's come. 
Wednesday.—Gustavus, My wife's come, 
Devil in Love. 

“" #sday—Bohemian Girl, Devil in Love 
#riday.—Lady of the Lake, 
Saturday.— Bohemian Girt % 
Owine to our lengthened notice of 
The Bohemian Girl at this theatre 
last week, we were unable to give an 
account of Miss Betts in the Lady of 
the Lake on Wednesday—a part that 
has hitherto been sustained by Miss 
Rainforth, but which has now been 
given to Miss Betts, the fatigue of 


playing six nights in the week being 
too much for this fascinating singer, 
in addition to numerous concert en- 
gagements, ‘The music of Ellen (the 
most difficult in the opera) was given 
to Miss Betts on Sunday night, and 
though playing on Monday and Tues- 
day in Balfe’s opera, and having but 
one short rehearsal on Wednesday 
morning, she played and sang the 
character in a manner that left no- 
thing to be desired on the night cf 
erformance. Too much praise can 
hardly be bestowed on this lady for 
her exertions, &s we do not think 
that there is a vocalist at any theatre 
who could or would have studied the 
part at so short a notice—and that, 
too, without the slightest apology 
being made to the pubiic for her ap- 
earance instead of Miss Rainforth. 
rs. Alfred Shaw was the Madeline 
Graeme. We trust that itis to indis- 
position rather than a detect of the 
ear that we are to attribute this lady’s 
singing in a half tone below the or- 
chestra for some time past. With 
her splendid voice and execution we 
are inclined to attribute it to the for- 
mer, as of all faults that a public 
singer can commit that of singing 
out of tune is the worst. 
The ballet nightly increases in 
attraction, 
Surrey. — Mr. Honner, the stage 
manager here, took his benefit on 
Monday, and was greeted with a real 
bumper. His wife was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed after her recent ac- 
cident. ‘The Bohemians have. this 
week been succeeded by the Wizard 
of the Wave, in which Hicks has 
been in all his glory. This is one of 
the very few characters he plays with 
anything like propriety; and being 
not only a good, but a very arduous 
part, it wins for him a respect which 
some of his other representations are 
calculated to divest him of. It is 
said that Mrs. Davidge has gone to 
very great expence about the forth- 
coming pantomime. 





Victoria. — The Cross Roads of 
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Life has this week been played on 
alternate evenings with King John 
and Macbeth. And not only has the 
legitimate drama, as regards the prin- 
cipal characters, been well played, 
but the scenic adjuncts have been on 
a scale commensurate with the im- | 
portant tragedies produced. King | 
John and Macbeth were in the hands | 
of Freer; Falconbridge and Macduff ' 
were played by Nantz; Hubert by 
Dale; Arthur by Miss Vincent; and | 
Lady Constance and Lady Macbeth | 
by Clara Ellis. Of the minor cha- | 
racters not much can be said; but | 
those just named were not merely 
creditably, but most efficiently re- 
presented, and altogether made a 
very favorable impression 7 the 
audience. Dale and Miss Vincent | 
in King John, as they do every night 
in the Cross Roads of Life, created 
a tear-exacting sympathy among the 
fairer portion of the audience. Mr. 
Paul, who has been for some time 
so seriously indisposed as to keep 
his room, not likely to re-appear 
till after ristmas; his character 
in The Scamps of London is very 
poorly sustained by Franklin. 

AstLEyY’s.—With the performances 
of thisf;week the season closes ; but 
the lover of the equestrian drama 
will be glad to learn that the house 
will open again after Christmas, and 
that a grand equestrian pantomime 
will then be for the first time pro- 
duced. Mr. Batty (though it is not 
in mortals to command success) has 
laboured liberally and spiritedly to 
deserve it, and we trust that this 
new attempt on his part to keep open 
the establishment, and thus give a 
means of subsistence to hundreds 
who might otherwise find themselves 
in a precarious position, will fully 
answer his expectations. Having a 
few weeks back strongly recommend- 
ed an experiment such as that which 
Mr. Batty is about to make, we shall 
be much disappointed if it be not 
found to answer. The artists to be 
engaged in the pantomime are not | 
only numerous but of first-rate skill | 
and celebrity. 








Quexn’s.—A very excellent ver- 
sion of the Bohemians has been pro- 
duced here most successfully. The 
principe parts are allotted to Mesars 
-arry, Moss, Rivers, Manders, and 
Lewis ; and Mesdames Rogers, Rose, 
Wrighten, and Manders, who do 
ample justice to the author. The 
scenery throughout is painted in Mr 
James’s best style, and is equal to 


' that of any other house in the metro- 


polis, 

A new nautical drama called the 
Shark of the Atlantic concluttes the 
evening’s performance, and is the 
theme of an admiring audience,— 
Various novelties are in preparation 
for the holidays, in which the pan- 
tomime will boast of some splendid 
scenery. 

City. — The manager here, deter- 
mined to be upon an equality with 
other houses, has brought out the 
drama taken from the French, called 
the Bohemians. It differs but in a 
very trifling degree from that pro- 
ducad at the Adelphi, The charac- 
ters are very well portrayed by Mes- 
sieurs Cowle, Reynolds, Elliott, 
Dunn, Miss Ellen Daly, and) Mrs. 
Cowle. 

The scenery is ver appropriate, 
and the piece tells well with the au- 
dience, 
ing, and considering he is not in the 
habit of playing such parts it is no 
small praise; if we except Wright 
we donot know any actor at any of the 
minors do it better, 

The pantomime here is to be upon 
an extensive scale, 


THE KENSINGTON THEATRE 
Has opened with a respectable and 
talented company,.and the fair lessee 
deserves encouragement. We wit- 
nessed the performance of Therese, 
in which Mrs. Morland proved her- 
self an actress of great natural ta- 
lent. Miss Orelia’s —— of 
Alice in the Rever’s Bride deserves 
the highest commendation ; and also 
in Estelle, in the old favorite play 
of the King and Carpezter, 


Dunn is really very amus- | 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lymondson are great 
acquisitions to the company. The 
Waterman was admirably performed, 
and Mr, Stuart King is a delightful 
singer. Miss Cherry, late of Drury 
Lane Theatre, drew down repeated 


bursts of applause in Mrs. Bundle. | 
Miss Orelia was excellent in Wilhel- | 


mina, and Mr. Moulton’s Robin was 
truly comic. 








COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 


Mancukster.—There is a very ex- 
cellent company here, which will be 
acknowledgeed by a glance at their 
names, whichconsist'of Butler, Pitt, 
Marshall, Roxby, Mesdames Monta- 
gue, Crowley, &c. 
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will appear each evening of the pre- 
sent week. ‘The surprising perform- 
ances of these very clever artists have 
excited the wonder of every person 
who has witnessed them. It is im- 
possible to convey an adequate idea 
of the flexibility of limb and grace- 
fulness of action of the youth; his 


| agile movements and aerial bounds 
| are truly astonishing, and must be 
| witnessed to be believed. 


THE 


| THEATRICAL YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 


| and familiar names for 
The beautiful | 


play of Gisippus has been got up in | 


a most respectable manner, and {ills 
the house with highly respectable 
audiences. 

Guiascow.—On Monday night H. 
Betty’s engagement closed, and, we 
are happy to say, when he took his 
benefit, he had the countenance and 
support of a crowded and fashionable 
audience. The parts he took on this 
occasion were Claude Melnotte in the 
Lady of Lyons, and Young Norval 
in Douglas, in both of which he ap- 


Tue theatrical young gentleman, 
from often frequenting the different 
theatrical establishinents, has pet 
them all. 
Thus, Covent Garden is the Garden, 
Drury Lane the Lane, the Victoria 
the Vic, and the Olympic the Pic. 


, Actresses, too, are always designated 


ed with distinguished success. | 


is Douglas, in the latter scenes, is 
a magnificent display of feeling, and 
is sufficient to gain for him a name 
that will live. 
was good ; and Miss Waverly Scott’s 
Pauline and Lady Randolph no more 
than she is in every piece she plays 
in—excellent. 

NewcastLe. — The manager has 
entered into an engagement for the 
appearance of that infant prodigy so 
well known here, Fanny ‘lernan. In 


the play of William Tell, on Monday | 


evening, she will appear as Tell’s son, 
and subsequently in a piece written 
expressly for her, called the Young 
Actress, she will perform six differ- 
ent parts. 

Professor Risley and his extraor- 
dinary son have 5 Bo engaged, and 


Paumier’s Glenalvon | 


by their surnames only, as Taylor, 
Nisbett, Faucit, Honey; that ta- 
lented and lady-like girl Sheriff, 
that clever little creature Horton, 
and so on. In the sai manner he 
prefixes Christian names when he 
mentions the actors, as Charley 
Young, Jemmy Buckstone, Fred. 
Yates, Paul Bedford. When he is 
at a loss for a Christian name, the 
word “ old”’ applied indiscriminately 
answers quite as well; as old Char- 
ley Mathews at Vestris’s, oid Har- 
ley, and old Braham. He has a 
great knowledge of the private pro- 


ceedings of actresses, especially of 


their getting married, and can tell 
you in a breath half-a-dozen who 
have changed their names without 
avowing it. Whenever an alteration 
of this kind is made in the playbills, 
he will remind you that he let you 
into the secret six months ago. 

The theatrical young gentleman 
has a great reverence for all that is 
connected with the stage department 
of the different theatres. He would, 
at any time, prefer going a street or 

| two out of his way to omitting to 
pass a stage entrance, into which he 
‘always looks with a curious and 
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searching eye. Ili he can only iden- 
tify a popular actor in the streets he 
is in a perfect ec-tacy of delight ; 
and he no sooner meets him than he 
hurries back, and walks a few paces 
in front of him, so that he can turn 
round from time to time and have a 
good stare at his features. He looks 
upon a theatrical fund dinner as one 


of the most enchanting festivities | which consist of the old gentleman 


ever known; and thinks that to be a 
member of the Garrick Club, and 
See so many actors in their plain 
clothes, must be one of the highest 
gratifications the world can bestow. 
He has several veracious accounts to 
communicate of the private manners 
and customs of different actors, 
which, during the pauses of a quad. 
rille, he usually communicates to his 
partner, or imparts to his neighbour 
at a supper table. Thus, he is ad- 
vised that Mr. Liston always had a 
footman in gorgeous livery waiting 
at the side-scene, with s brandy bot- 


tle and tumbler, to administer half 


apintor so of spirit to him every 
time he came off, without which as- 
sistance he must infallibly have 
fainted. Ile knows for a fact that 
after an arduous part Mr. George 
Bennett is put between two feather 
beds to absorb the perspiration ; and 
is credibly informed that Mr. Baker 
has for many years submitted to a 
course of lukewarm toast-and-water 
to qualify him to sustain his favorite 
characters. He looks npon Fitzball 
as the principal dramatic genius and 
poet of the day ; but holds that there 
are great writers extant besides him, 
in proof of which he refers you to 
various dramas and melo-dramas 
recently produced, of which he takes 
in all the sixpenny and threepenny 
editions as fast as they appear. 

The theatrical young gentleman is 
a great advocate for violence of e- 
motion and redundancy of action. 
If a father has to curse his child 
upon the stage he likes to see it done 
in the thorough-going style, with no 





mistake about it: to which end it is | 
essential that the child should follow | vou don’t understand my nature. I 


the father on her knees, and. be 
knocked violently over on her face 
by the old gentleman as he goes into 
a small cottage and shuts the door 
behind him. He likes to see a bless- 
ing invoked upon the young lady 
when the old gentleman repents with 
equal earnestness, and accompanied 
by the usual conventional forms, 


looking anxiously up into the clouds 
as if to see whether it rains, and 
then spreading an imaginary table 
cloth in the air —soft music playing 
all the while. Upon these, and 
other points of a similar kind, the 
theatrical young gentleman is a great 
critic indeed. He is likewise very 
acute in judging of natural expres- 
sions of the passions, and knows 
precisely the frown, wink, nod, or 
leer, which stands for any one of 
them, or the means by which it may 
be converted into any other ; as jea- 
lousy, with a good stamp of the 
right foot, becomes anger ; or wild- 
ness, with the hands clasped before 
the throat, instead of tearing the 
wig, is passionate love. If you ven- 
ture to express a doubt of the accu- 
racy of any of these portraitures, 
the theatrical young gentleman as- 
sures you, with a haughty smile, 
that it always has been done in that 
way, and he supposes they are not 
going to change it at this time of 
day to please you; to which, of 
course, you meekly reply that you 
suppose not.—Puiz. 





THEATRICAL ANECDOTES, 
MALIBRAN. 

Tue vivacity of this lady was almost 
superhuman. Frequently, on com- 
ing home from the theatre, she would 
begin dancing about, jumping over 
chairs, and playing all sorts of an- 
tics. When De Beriot endeavoured 
to dissuade her from these childish 
pranks, her answer was (like every- 
thing else she said or did) strange 
and original: ‘* My dear Charles, 

















cannot take premeditated repose; it | 
can only come when I am compelled | 


by exertion to have recourse to it. I 
cannot economize my strength—lI use 
it just as it comes, When I try to 
restrain my flow of spirits I feel as if 
I should be suffocated.” 

Malibran’s nervous temperament 
and romantic turn of feeling inspired 
her with a passionate love of flowers. 
During her performance of Desde- 
mona, on the evening of her benefit, 
she betrayed her fondness for flowers 
in a singular way. When Desdemona 
lay dead on the stage, and the Moor, 
in his frenzied grief, was preparing 
to inflict upon himself the blow that 
was to lay im prostrate at her side, 
she, fearing the destruction of the 
bouquets and wreaths which lay scat- 
tered around her, exclaimed in a low 
voice, “ Take care of my flowers, do 
not crush them.” 

This lady had a most extraordinary 
pee of memory. She has been 

nown to study an opera in the mor- 
Ning, and play it the same evening. 
She had only to try over the music 
once, and she knew it perfectly. One 
day, when visiting Chevalier Neu- 
komm, she took up a mass jof his 
composition which was lying {on the 
table. She sang it throughout, and 
accompanied herself without making 
a sfngle mistake, though it was in 
manuscript and exceedingly difficult. 











MUSICAL MEMS. 


Carl Maria Von Weber was born 
1786, at Entin in Holstein. In 1799 
he published six fuglietti or short fi- 
gures, and fn 1800 was produced his 
first opera, Das Waldmadehen (the 
Wood Girl), In 1810 he produced 
the opera of Abu Hassan, which has 
beed transplanted on our stage; and 
in 1822 was produced at Berlin Der 
Freischutz, the same appearing at 
the English Opera House July, 1824, 
In 1822, he produced Preciosa; in 
in 1823, Euryanthe; and on April 
12, 1826, Oberon, at Covent Garden 
Theatre. He died June 5, 1826, 
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and was buried in the Roman Catho- 
lic Chapel, Moorfields, 





MY OWN BIOGRAPHY ; 
Or, a few Scenes froma Stroller's 
Life. 
Continued. 


I suortLy after took up with another 
company, and was desired to make 
up for a clown; in the plenitude of 
my wisdom I could not comprehend 
the ‘ make up.’ A friend gave mea 
hint, and I began to dress and paint, 
when thanks to my scanty wardrobe 
I had the honour of appearing with 
a clown’s jacket, and legs pantaloon- 
ed a la Spanish. The paint was ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant—lI sneezed and 
twitched my face about to such an 
extent as to call down thunders of 
applause ; this excited my powers, 
and I tumbled about in a manner 
quite alarining to myself. We work- 
ed on during our season—three days 
and three nights,—and on the fourth 
the poles were struck and the com- 
pany summoned to the treasury—the 
governor seated with the big drum 
for a table,—when thanks to the li- 
berality of the times, tenpence half- 
penny (a fact) was allotted as the 
share of myself and two others; we 
grumbled; the proprietor soothed 
us by saying we should do better in 
the race and assize week, for he had 
learnt that the criminal calendar was 
a light one, and he meant to put forth 
great attraction by having a piece 
with a hanging match, a never failing 
resource for drawing your true stage 
lover to the theatre. We moved on 
to Manchester and opened at its an- 
nual fair; for weeks we struggled 
against a “ beggarly account of empty 
benches,” the treasury was bank- 
rupted, and our company insolvents, 
every mother’s son of us being head 
over heels in debt. I with two other 
* gentlemen’ had our domicile in 
lodgings for single gentlemen—a back 
garret with one bed—where I learnt 
that natural heat was the best known 
substitute for blankets. We were in 
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arrears for rent, the morning came 
for our departure, the landlord find- 
ing we had no money, agreed to take 
one of our boxes. I was the victim 
—mine was the—*“ in full of all de- 
mands ;” the landlord left the room 
to get usa parting glass; his back 
no sooner turned, than “ sans cere- 
mony,” my box was emptied, brick 
bats substituted, and away we went 
with flying colours. This deception 
Ihave often regretted, but necessity 
knows no law,—I can therefore only 
say, one day or other when I recol- 
lect the man’s name, I will—promise 
to pay! 





CHtt Chat. 

Sate or TuEatricaL Property.— 
A sale of the property, scenery, and ef- 
fects of the Newcastle theatre took place 
on Monday in the upper floor of Pickle 
Herzing Wharf warehouse, Tooley street, 
which was attended by many of the the- 
atrical corps. The articles consisted of a 
variety of * flats,” representing cloud 
capped towers, cottage landscapes, moon- 
lit castles, cloud arches, a pair of horizon 
flats, cloud pieces, cloud borders, a pair 
of cloud arches flats, a quarter deck -cene 
with bulwarks, masts, rigging, and guns, 
u la Tempest— Peacock ; with a large lot 
of dresscs, helmets, shields, breast- plates, 
banners, spears, swords, guns, pistols, &c. 
Nearly the whole went off at a very great 
loss, showing a very great depreciation in 
the value of theatrical property. A Pilot 
ship, with masts, sails, and rigging, all 
complete, that the auctioneer said origin- 
ally cost £40, was sold for £6 17s. 6d. $ 
two moonlight wall pieces, and a Romeo 
and Juliet balcony, were knocked down 
for 11s.; two sets of ships’ sides, with 
masts and rigging, six profile guns, cap- 
Stan, and a quarter deck scene, for repre- 
sentation in the Pilot, were purchased for 
47s.; and Macbeth’s car, with front and 
back complete, for 23s. Several of the 
things were bought in. 

Mr. D. Rees, late of the Haymarket 
Theatre, wasfound deadin his bed It 
is supposed that his death was caused by 
a fit of apoplexy. He had a lucrative 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. 
$ Mr. W. Farren has gone to Brighton, 
where tite said he is improving in health 

aily. 











Miss Helen Faucit has been so unwell 
asto prevent her playing at Glasgow for 
upwards of a week, to the greatdetriment 
of the manager. 

Paul of the Victoria continues very 
unwell. Qne of the fair denizens of the 
pit, hearing the fact, said it was no more, 
than was to have been expected, for lay- 
ing under Waterloo bridge for sixteen 
nigets at a stretch was enough to knock 
any oneup. The bridge scene in the 
Cross Roads of Life, it appears, had had 
such an effect on the simple minded lady, 
that she could not divest herself of the 
5 that Paul had really had airy lodgings 
there. 

Mr. Reeves, the lessee of the Windsor 
Theatre, commenced his winter season on 
Wednesday. The company ineludes 
several performers of considerable talent, 


After a consultation, it was decided 
that a dropsical patient should be tapped. 
Upon hearing the decision of thedoctors, 
a son of the sick man, who had been re- 
markable for his devotion to John Bar- 
leycorn, approached him and said, “* Fa- 
ther, don’t submit to the operation, for 
there was never anything tapped in our 
house that lasted many days.” 

When Louis the 16th visited the death 
bed of one of his favorites, the courtier 
begged pardon for the “ ugly faces” which 
Me acuteness of his suffering forced from 

im. 

A countryman passing along the Strand 
saw a coach overturned, and asking what 
the matter was, he was told that three or 
four members of parliament were overturn- 
ed in the coach, “ Oh,” said he, “let 
them be; my father always told me not 
to meddle with state affairs.” 

A person was saying, not all to the 
purpose, that Sampson was a very strong 
man. ‘“ Aye,” said another, “* but you 
are mueh stronger; you make nothing of 
lugging him in by the head and shoulders.” 


When Oliver Cromwell first coined his 
money, an old cavalier, looking upon 
one of the new pieces, read this inserip- 
tion one side—“ God be with us:” on the 
other, “* The Commonwealth of England,’ 
« I see,” said he, “‘ God and the Com- 
monwealth are on different sides.” 


A Welchman boasting of his family» 
said his father’s effigy was set up in West- 
minster Abbey. Being asked where, he 
said, ** In the same monument with Squi e 
Thynne’s, for he had the honour te! e 
his coachman.” 
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GQUsayr ATTRACTION. 


Theatre Royai. 

On Saturday, December 23rd, will 
be produced ona scale of great use- 
fulness, a new historical, biographi- 
cal, chronological calendar, in twelve 
parts, which has been some time in 
preparation, entitled a 

Theatrical Almanac 
For 1844, or the Manager's Guide 

& the Performer’s Book 

of lteference, 


The machinery and appointments 
orepared by FRancis Moore and 
arnick Murpuy, The principal 
characters will be sustained by all 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL 





To Apvervisers.—This Almanac 
will afford an excellent opportunity 
to persons advertising, as a large 
number will be printed, and it will 
be sent to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Published by Gilbert, 51 and 52, 
Paternoster Row. and sold by Barth, 
4, Brydges Street, and by all Book- 
sellers, 

** You have not dined 2?” said a person 
to bis {riend. * I have, upon my honor,” 
replied he. ‘ Then,” rejoined the first, 
“if you have dined upon your honour, 1 
fear you have made but a poor meal.” 

About a hundred boys and girls may 


| be seen daily near the stage door of Drury 


the popular talent of present and | 


by-gone days. 

After which, (not) for the first 
time, a seasonable entertainment, 
entitled, 


Warlequin Cox Stellarum, 
r 


oO 
COMMERCIAL BISCENASCOPE, 
in which will be exhibited the follow- 
ing useful information ; — Eclipses 
in 1844; Table of Stamps; Deli- 


very of Letters; Iler Majesty’s Min- | 


isters ; Population of Great Britain ; 


Guide for advertising performances, | 


&e., &e., &c. 
To conclude with the 


Theatr:s at one vielv, 


in which will be introduced descrip- 
tions of the interior of all the Lon- 
don theatres, and the names of the 
leading performers engaged. 

The above novel almanac will be 
resented to the purchasers of the 

‘heatrical Journal of the 23rd of 
December, 

*,* Performers in the country are 
informed that they may obtain six 
copies of the Almanac (post free) by 
inclosing one shilling to the Editor 
addressed to the Editor at the Print- 
er’s, 2, Took’s Court, Chancery 
Lane. 





Lane. We hear a very ludicrous scene is 

to be got up with them in the forthcoming 

pantomime, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. S.—Mrs. Honner’s maiden name was Ma- 
carthy ; she is about 20 years of age. 

An Amateur.—The paragraph is au adver- 
tisement, and must be paid for. 

A New Subscriber.—Go to Gilbert’s, or any 
of our publishers, where you may always 
get back numbers. 

J. W.—The lady is still a Miss—we declire 
giving her ace. 

A, P.—The Wrekin, in Broad-court, Bow 
Street. 

C.R.— Nantz of the Victoria is from the 
Rath Theatre. 

A, E.—The late Mr. Elliston had a son, now 
residing at Leamington, who keeps asplen- 
did library. 

H, P.— Moncrieff is nearly blind — he is a- 
bout 57. 

4. Sub.—Our almanac will be published next 
number, and will contain an immensity of 
theatrical information. 

A.B. C.— Apply at Keuneth’s, Gt. Russel 
Street, or Taos Bow-street—theatri- 
cal agents. 

A, K.—Our Journal may be sent to any part 
of the kingdom for 1d. 

B. A.—At the Queen’s, 


All communications for the Editor to be 
forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 





Published for the Proprietor, by S. GILBERT, 
51, and 52, Paternoster Row. 


Printed by T. Richardson, 2, Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London: andsold by Moulds, 
Lloyd’s Row, St. John’s Street Road ; Barth, 
4, Bry dges Street; Vickers, Holywell Street ; 
Brittain, Paternoster Row; Gilbert, 51 and 52, 
Paternoster Row ; Mann, Cornhill; Causton, 
Birchin Lane; Mounteastle, 10, Bedford Court, 
Covent Garden; Fawdon, Castle Street, Lei- 
cester Square ; Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bag- 
nigge-wells-road, and by all Booksellers, 
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